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* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Couper, 


MY LAST EVENING LN JAMAICA. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XXXII,—FAREWELL. 
“No man is fit for anything after a bout of fever 


s Jamaica; therefore the sooner he goes home the 
etter.” 


Thus spoke my kind and excellent colonel; and 
I heartily echoed the sentiment. 


No. 446,—Jvrx 12, 1860. 





A medical board was accordingly applied for, 
and I was ordered to appear before it at Kingston. 
IT must have been a dreadfully ill-looking fellow, 
for I could plainly see compassion for my yellow 
and emaciated appearance on the countenances of 
my medical examiners. The opinion as to the 
necessity for my being invalided was unanimous. 

An order was immediately made out for my 
passage on board any vessel about to sail for 
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England, and I returned to my kind friends at 
Running Water, who insisted upon my staying 
with them till I embarked. 

I may here mention that one of my invaliding 
doctors, whom I met a year afterwards in London, 
had no recollection of ever having seen my face, 
and on mentioning my name, he frankly said, as he 
wrung my hand half off, “There is no harm in 
telling you now that I thought you a doomed man 
when you came before the medical board in Jamaica 
last year; I expected that you would be thrown 
overboard before you had been a week at sea.” 

“ Before I had been a week at sea, Doctor, I was 
well, so to speak,” I replied, endeavouring, though 
ineffectually, to squeeze his hand as hard as he was 
squeezing mine. 

“You must have a wonderful constitution, to 
have enabled you to rally from the utter prostration 
of physical power to which you were reduced. I 
never saw ‘death’ so legibly written in the face of 
a living man as it was on yours when I saw you 
last.” So saying, and congratulating me on my 


robust appearance, the warm-hearted, strong-fisted 
doctor gave my hand a parting grip which sent the 
sharp corners of my new signet-ring deep into the 
flesh of the neighbouring finger, and left me with 
a smile on my lips and tears in my eyes. 

* * * a * 


And now I feel that it is time to close these 
“sketches.” My exeursions in Jamaica were over 
for aye. The marvellous beauties of that lovely 
but treacherous island would live ever in my 
memory, as would also the stupendous conflicts of 
nature which I had witnessed; but henceforth they 
would be but memories. Never again would my 
eyes be gladdened with tropical splendour; never 
agaim would my ears be deafened with tropical 
thunder; never again would my body be soaked 
with tropical rain. 

I bade farewell to Jamaica with regret: many 
and many a happy day had I passed there; and in 
spite of all I had suffered, I was indeed sorry to 
depart. A more beautiful, a more enjoyable, a more 
luxurious spot in which to dwell, there cannot be 
on earth—to those at least who, like myself, delight 
in a hot climate. I love the boundless profusion 
of tropical nature. I admire the grandeur of her 
architecture, the gigantic trees, the deep ravines, 
the steep and stony gullies, where to-day a silver 
thread of sparkling crystal steals gently and silently 
along, but where to-morrow a raging torrent of 
dark waters leaps madly past. Yes, I own that 
these rapid changes and grand convulsions ‘of na- 
ture have a great charm for me. Of all the 
beautiful and wonderful sights which I beheld 
during my stay in Jamaica, not one has made 
so indelible an impression on my mind as the 
thunder-storm in the mountains. The tender and 
terrible, I love them both. But over all this 
beauty and sublimity hangs a pall: ever and 
always it is there: its breath is pestilence; its 
touch is death; and its name is yellow fever. 

* % * % x 

For the last time I am sitting at breakfast at 
Running Water. Iam to embark at night on board 
H.M.S. “ Precious Stone ;” captain, the Honourable 





THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


Charles Cucumber, who, when asked to give me a 
passage to England, flatly refused the request, 
declaring “that he would not turn H.M. frigate 
‘Precious Stone’ into a hospital to please any one.” 

The good taste and humanity of this refusal were 
not duly appreciated by the authorities; they fancied 
that the life of a fellow creature was of more con- 
sequence than the whim of a post captain, although 
heir to an earldom. The “ request” was therefore 
followed by “an order to the Honourable Captain 
Cucumber to receive a sick officer on board his 
frigate, as there was no other ship in harbour 
about to sail for England.” 

Notwithstanding Captain Cucumber’s disincli- 
nation to receive me in his ship, it is but justice to 
state that I experienced as much civility and atten- 
tion from him during the time I was on board, as 
could reasonably be expected by the ensign of a 
marching regiment from an honourable post captain: , 
that is to say, he invariably returned my morning 
salute when I appeared on the quarter-deck, and 
asked me to dinner, in my turn, with the gun-room 
officers, with whom I messed; for the rest, he 
seemed to be scarcely conscious of my existence. 
One word more, and I have done with the gallant 
captain. 

He had a great reputation for seamanship, 
amongst his officers. I was walking the deck one 
day with the master, whom we will call Bond, when 
he launched forth in praise of his captain in the 
following manner :— 

“TI don’t suppose there is a man in the British 
navy so good a seaman as Captain Cucumber; I 
mean, who could extricate a ship from a difficult or 
dangerous position as he could. You won't believe 
it, perhaps, but we have been on shore fourteen 
times since we have been on this station, and fre- 
quently in considerable danger; indeed, once or 
twice I thought the ship was lost, and yet the cap- 
tain brought her off safe and sound: it’s afact. To 
be sure, most of our false keel is gone, and she got 
some ugly thumps on her bottom; but then, an- 
other man would have knocked her to pieces. I 
never saw his equal for handling a ship in diffi- 
culties—never !” 

“ Who got her into these difficulties, Bond ?” 

“Who? why, the captain, to be sure; he was 
always trying to poke her nose into places where 
no one had ever been before; you never saw a man 
with such a nerve as our captain—never !” 

“ He seems at least as ingenious in getting into 
scrapes as in getting out of them: perhaps it would 
have been as well for the ship if ‘he had done 
neither,” I observed; and there the matter ended, 
as Bond was called away on some duty or other. 

It is a curious fact that this pet frigate, “ Precious 
Stone,” whose aristocratic decks Captain Cucumber 
would not sully by the admission of an invalid officer, 
was, soon after her arrival in England, turned into 
a troop-ship, as she was not considered worth keep- 
ing in the royal navy. How far her unfitness for 
the service was occasioned by the rough treatment 
she received whilst under the command of that 
daring and wonderful seaman, . Captain Cucumber, 
who shall say ? 

a # * * * 
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T soothed Mary, my betrothed, to the best of my 
ability, by saying how I regretted leaving her, and 
how I longed to take her with me—for she knew 
that already; but I reminded her that Jasper had 
said it was impossible for us to marry before I left 
Jamaica, as neither of us could make any setile- 
ments before we reached England; that, as her 
guardian pro tempore, he could not sanction her 
marriage without a settlement; and finally, that 
they would follow me to England by the next 
packet, and would probably arrive there before 
me, as the frigate was not going direct home. 

“Yes, I know all that, and if you were well I 
should not so much care ; but you are so very very 
ill, it makes me miserable when I think of you being 
all alone amongst strangers: if we could only have 
gone with you! but says he could not possibly 
have been ready in time, he has so many things to 
settle.” 

“ And if he could be ready, you could not go with 
me, dearest: Captain Cucumber would not take you. 
There is only one way of our going together, that I 
can see, and that is for me to wait for the packet. 
The doctors make a point of my going directly; they 
declare I shall never get well so long as I remain 
in this climate; but I dare say it is all nonsense. 
Mr. Mull said to me yesterday, when some one men- 
tioned having heard a report that the ‘ Precious 
Stone’ would not sail for a week, ‘Then you 
need na trouble yerself about your berth, Brook, for 
you'll no go in her.’” 

“Why not, Doctor?” T said. 

“Because you'll be ‘turned up’ before she sails; 
that’s ‘why not,’ lad. You haven’t got a week’s 
life in you this minute.” 

Mary turned deadly pale. 

“Oh, Arthur, I never shall be easy till you have 
left this dreadful climate: what a horrid man 
Doctor Mull must be to talk so!” 

“He is very rough; but, don’t look so fright- 
ened. I wish I had never told you his bearish 
and absurd remark; I only laughed at it, and 
thought you would do the same. I am getting 
better and stronger every day, and trust I shall be 
all right before I have been a week at sea. And 
when we meet in England, Mary, I hope I shall 
be more worthy. of your acceptance than I am at 
present: I declare I should be ashamed to go 
to church with such a_ scarecrow, if I were 
you.” 

But Mary’s tender little heart had received a 
fright, and joking wouldn’t do. She laid her head 
on my arm and sobbed silently for many minutes. 
At length, raising her face, she said: “You will 
take care of yourself, dearest Arthur, for my 
sake; promise me that you will.” 

“To be sure I will; I——” 

_ “Take care, there is some one coming; I think 
itis Harry Holt.” 

It was Harry Holt, and he looked sorrowful. 

_. Why, I declare you have quite a colour, Brook; 
if the doctors were to see you now, they would 
cancel your leave,” were his first words. But his 
assumed gaiety did not deceive me. Mary had left 


us, after greeting Harry with a sad smile and a 
trembling hand. 





| you would sink, 


“You must not be downhearted, Brook; you will 
soon meet again, God willing,” he said, as soon as 
Mary had shut the door, which proceeding had, I 
suppose, brought a shade to my countenance. 

“Why do you look ‘downhearted,’ Harry 2” I 
asked. 

“J have cause, and so will you when I tell you 
the sad news I have received this morning.” He 
gave me a letter: it was from Rington. After 
sending his remembrances to me, and a sincere wish 
for my speedy recovery, he continued: “ You will 
both be shocked and sorry to hear that poor little 
Mac died last night—Yellow Jack, of course; 
Gordon is also down with the fever, and is, I hear, 
very ill. I amon the point of starting for Smiling 
Valley, and will add a line there.” In a postscript, 
written with a pencil, and scarcely legible from the 
tremulous character of the writing, was the follow- 
ing intelligence: “Poor Gordon has just breathed 
his last in my arms: a truer-hearted or a tenderer- 
hearted man never existed. I have known him 
since we were schoolfellows together; he was the 
dearest friend I ever had or ever shall have. Poor 
fellow! how little he thought, when he foreshadowed 
the doom of little Mac in the verandah at Golden 
Grove, how soon he should follow his adopted child. 
No one knew, not even I, how he loved that boy. 
They say here that he never left his bedside from 
the day he was taken ill till he died. No sister 
no mother, no wife could have nursed him more 
tenderly or more untiringly; and, more than that, 
he had the fever himself during the last twenty-four 
hours of Mac’s illness. Cuffy tells me that his face 
was scarlet, and his hands trembled so that he could 
scarcely pour out his medicine; and yet nothing 
would induce him to leave ‘his boy’ for a moment. 
How he could bear up against the raging fever which 
was consuming him, I cannotimagine. The love of 
woman could not surpass this. When Mac died, 
Gordon rose up, kissed his forehead, and walked 
with difficulty to hisown room. ‘I'll just lie down 
and die mysel’,’ he muttered; and he did so. Gor- 
don had the strongest constitution of any man I 
ever saw; and I firmly believe that sorrow had as 
much to do with his death as sickness.” 

I was greatly shocked and deeply moved by this 
melancholy and touching tale of devotion and death, 
and felt doubly anxious to escape from this “ grave 
of Europeans ;” but then the thought that I should 
leave one behind, whose life was far more precious 
to me than my own, exposed to the fatal disease 
which seemed to be spreading over the land, 
checked my desire to go. “Harry,” I said, “I 
shall not go in the ‘ Precious Stone:’ I shall wait for 
the packet.” 

“To die, and to kill Mary with grief; unless, 
indeed, you think she loves you less than poor 
Gordon loved Mae, and has a more iron constitu- 
tion into the bargain.” 

“ But, Harry, I cannot leave her with this dread- 
ful fever raging on all sides of us.” 

* You are neither a physician nor her husband ; 


| you could neither prescribe for her nor tend her. 


If it would add to your pleasure to remain, it would 
add to her pain to see you sinking day by day, as 
Mullis a coarse, blunt man; but 
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he spoke the truth when he said that ‘if you did 
not leave Jamaica immediately, you would never 
leave it at all;’? I have heard other doctors affirm 
Don’t let your love for Mary make you 


the same. 
selfish.” 

“Say no more; I will sail to-night; you don’t 
know how hard it is to leave her; but I feel that 
you are right, as you always are.” 

“T think I can guess how hard it is to leave 
her.” He smiled sadly as he spoke. “ But, Brook, 
do not forget with whom you leave her; He who 
has mercifully spared you, will guard and pre- 
serve her, if in his infinite wisdom he sees fit to 
do so. Have more faith and less fear, my dear 
fellow.” 

I pressed his hand warmly. 
am most sorrowful at leaving you, my kindest and 
best friend; but you will not be long after us, I 
hope. I intend, as you know, to leave the army 
directly I arrive in England; you say you shall do 
the same when you get your company, which must 
be soon: you are certain to get poor Grey’s death 
vacancy. You have promised to pay us a long visit 
when you are your own master: Mary and I both 
hold you to that promise: you will keep it, I know.” 

“T will keep it certainly; yes, I am tired of the 
army.” 

* * % % x 

I have one more death to record. The sorrow 
which it occasioned me will be understood only by 
those who have known and appreciated the faith 
and affection of a favourite dog. Poor Tom died 
the very day I embarked, poisoned by drinking 
water out of a fresh painted stable-bucket. He 
was buried at Running Water; and, let those 
smile who will, I felt that I had lost a friend. 

x * 2 % * 

I will pass over the leave-taking: it was a sor- 
rowful one, but not without hope. That night my 
“adventures in Jamaica” closed. Harry’s hand 
was the last I pressed as we stood on the deck 
of the “ Precious Stone,” whilst the clocks of Port 
Royal proclaimed the midnight hour. At daylight 
we “weighed,” and long before sundown the 
Island of Jamaica had faded from my sight for 
ever. 

It is now six-and-twenty years since I leant over 
the frigate’s quarter, and strained my eyes to catch 
a last glimpse of the land which contained all I held 
most dear on earth. Six months later I bought a 
cottage in Devonshire, whither I took my wife. 
Harry paid us a flying visit the following sum- 
mer; he left us at the end of a few weeks, and 
went abroad for five years. 

One evening in June, as I was trying to drop a 
natural May-fly into the jaws of a big trout, a 
voice at my side said— 

“ Now I call that poaching.” 

Mary, who was sitting close by, screamed; I 
started violently, and, I verily believe, should have 
fallen into the river, if Harry had not caught hold 
of my arm. 

“T have come to pay you a long visit,” he said, 
holding a hand of each in his. ‘“ When I was here 
last, you both wished me to live with you, and 
Mary asked me to be a brother to hey, as she said 


“ Next to Mary, I 
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I had been to Arthur; I told you both that I would 
think over your kind and friendly proposals: [ 
have thought of them for five years, and I now 
gladly and gratefully accept them, if you are still 
in the same mind: I have money enough to——” 

“ Bother the money,” I said. 

“ Mary, may I claim a brother’s privilege ?” said 
Harry, as he still held her hand. 

She turned her face to his: he imprinted one kiss 
on her forehead. 

“This is a compact for life, remember,” said 
Harry, as we walked towards the cottage. 

“For more than life, I hope,” said Mary: “ for 
time, and for eternity.” 





WOLVES. 
CAPTURE OF WOLVES IN FRANCE. 
In a previous article* we gave an account of a 
Russian wolf-hunt, and we shall now explain a 
method used in some parts of France for the de- 
struction of the same animal. 

In the mountains of the Department of Gers, 
especially on the borders of the Pyrenees, there are 
to be seen every winter great numbers of wolves, on 
which the mountaineers make a desperate war. The 
most usual mode of destroying these animals con- 
sists in hanging pieces of savoury food in a kennel 
made for the purpose, the door of which is open like 
that of a mouse trap. When one or more of the 
animals arrive at the spot, they are attracted by the 
smell, and never fail to make a leap at the viand, 
which is suspended on the wall; but hardly have 
they got a bite when the jerk unlooses a hook by 
which the door is attached near the roof, down 
comes the door, and the intruder is secured. Next 
morning, when the hunters arrive, they discharge 
the contents of their guns through holes bored in 
the wall of the kennel on the imprisoned foe, who is 
thus soon put to death. 

There is, however, a still more curious and, on 
the whole, a more expeditious plan which our in- 
formant has seen put in practice, but which is not 
within the reach of every one. A peasant of Bearn, 
who was an adept at work of this kind, having learnt 
at the village of St. Liez that there were a great 
number of wolves in the neighbouring mountain, 
took his departure for it, with a dozen of fol- 
lowers, who trailed behind them a dead animal, 
which they placed in a wood of oak, cork, and pine 
trees. The chief of the expedition made all his men 
climb on the surrounding trees, posted himself on 
the branch of an oak, and then, placing his hands 
to his mouth, began to imitate the howl of the wolf 
to perfection. Immediately an animal’s voice at 4 
distance, and then two or three others, set then- 
selves to answer him from divers points of the 
mountain; and, having continued his imitative musi¢ 
till he judged that those responding voices were 
sufficiently near, he ceased, and left it to the effect 
of the odour to do the rest. 

First one wolf, then two, then three arrived, and 
so on till their number amounted to seven, and 





* Sec “ Leisure Hour” No, 374. 
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began the banquet. “Fire all of you,” cried the 
Bearnais; and each one let go two shots on the 
hungry guests, who bounded off in a train one after 
another. “ What!” said a Parisian gentleman who 
had. accompanied the parties, “not one of them 
killed ?” astonished to perceive that none of the~ 
remained on the spot. “ Wait till to-morrow,” re- 
plied one of the hunters, “and you will see.” Next 
morning accordingly, the same individuals, accom- 
panied by others, revisited the wood, and traced suc- 
cessively the bloody footsteps of the fugitives of the 
previous day, all of which but one were found 
stretched dead on one side or another, and the pea- 
sants felt assured that the missing member of the 
conclave had met the same fate, for they had ob- 
served that every shot fired took effect. 

This was certainly an original species of hunting, 
but it is not every day that one can be found, like 
the Bearnais, to imitate so successfully the grating 
roar of the wolf. 


ADVENTURE WITIL WOLVES IN INDIA. 


Many years ago—but first I must tell you that 
it took place in India, in the Madras Presidency, 
and in the northern division of the same; so I 
hope you will bear in mind that it was in the land of 
benighted “ Mulls,” not the land of “ Qui hi’s,” nor 
“Ducks.”* So, to start again. Several of us had got 
a few days’ leave, and had formed a shooting party ; 
and as very little is generally done the first day, in 
the evening three of us, whom I shall call H: . 
V—, and self, went out for a ride. Just as it 
was getting dark we came upon some wolves. We 
rode at them, but did not get very near. Some 
village men meeting us, entreated us if possible to 
kill them, as they nightly took the pick of their— 
not ducks and geese, but—sheep and lambs. And 
as the men undertook to show us the earth, we 
started at once, and reached the place as the shades 
of evening were descending. 

After listening some time, we heard the little 
ones scrambling for the bones: at least we guessed 
so from the noise they made; and as the only way 
to get at them was to dig them out, it was proposed 
that H—— and V. should ride back to camp 
for the tools, and that I should keep guard; it 
being also understood that a plentiful supply of 
creature comforts was to be forthcoming with the 
said tools. The village man was to remain with 
me; but he, knowing nothing but Telugoo, and 
the writer knowing nothing but Hindostanee and 
his own tongue, it followed as a matter of course 
that two dumb men would have been quite as well 
able to entertain each other as we were. 

Did you ever, gentle reader, wait for a tiger, a 
bear, or a wolf? It is not particularly pleasant 
when the best weapon you have is only a riding- 
Whip. However, there we sat and waited, earnestly 
Wishing the others would return; when lo! some 
visitors drew near. Papa and mamma wolf ap- 
peared, making the quartette. Up we jumped, 
and rushed at them, when they bolted off, frightened 

at the unearthly yell the native uttered; it was 





. ” ; 
I Familiar soubriquets for men of the Madras, Bengal, and Bom- 
pay Presidencies respectively. 





something between a yell, a scream, and a halloo, 
and his god Ramah was loudly called upon at the 
same time. 

So, the danger past, we waited like patience on 
a monument, as it was no use doing anything else ; 
and as patience is a virtue often rewarded, so were 
we at length, when H—— and V- arrived with 
everything necessary, both for the wolves and our- 
selves. 

Having, then, once more assembled, we com- 
menced operations by putting an arm into the earth- 
hole. Although this is easy to write, it was by no 
means pleasant to do; it was something like put- 
ting your hand into a rat gin; and the question was, 
who should first make the experiment. “ Well,” I 
said, secing the reluctance of my companions, “ let 
me put my arm in;” and, as no one objected, in it 
was put. At first I could feel nothing; but after 
getting it in a little further, “ Oh!” I sung out, “I 
can touch them.” 

“Then why don’t you pull them out?” said H——. 

* All very well; but I can’t get hold of them.” 

“Try again,” said V: ; and so I did. 

*T’ve got him.” 

“Have you? then hold tight,” said V—, 
“and pull him out, and let us have a look at him.” 
I gave a convulsive clutch, and pulled out, not the 
young wolf, but a lamb’s head! 

This, as you may suppose, only added fuel to 
the fire of our endeavours and determination to get 
them out; and so H—— went to work next; and 
after a little while he cried, “ Look out now, and 
have the bag ready.” 

“ All right,” said V——; “but look sharp, old 
fellow; what a time you are getting hold of him.” 

“There! hold your row,” said H——, “ I’ve got 
him ;” when behold, out came another lamb’s head. 
I leave you to imagine the roar of laughter and the 
ridicule that followed. 

Well, we must do something else ; it would never 
do to be beaten by the cubs. So I watched the 
hole, and the others began to dig down upon them, 
so as to drive them to one end or the other. Hav- 
ing set to work with a will, they soon struck the hole, 
and by rattling a stick the animals rushed to the 
end. Having ascertained this, we continued dig- 
ging till we were within arm’s-length ofthem. All 
now being in readiness, V took his turn, and 
this time laid hold of the veritable living young wolf, 
and drew him to the mouth of the hole. But now the 
difficulty was, how to get him into the bag without 
being bitten. It was accomplished, however, amidst 
much laughter, and he was considered safe. Then 
there was another, or perhaps two more. Should 
we have another draw? ‘To shorten my rather 
long story, we bagged a second cub, and find- 
ing that the family consisted of only two, at 
twelve o’clock we started for camp. Our friends 
had sat up for us, and there was plenty of good 
things to refresh our weary frames, and great was 
the amusement the relation of our little wolf esca- 
pade caused. We kept the cubs for some months ; 
but at last one escaped, and the other appeared so 
mopish that we turned him also out, letting him 
have a chance for his life after a run from “the 
Bobbery Pack.” 
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DOLEFUL LEGEND OF LORD LOVELL. 
Tv was no unfrequent occurrence in other days to 
find skeletons in walled-up niches of baronial cas- 
tles, convents, and other dark habitations of cruelty. 
According to tradition, a somewhat similar fate 
once inadvertently befel a very worthless man in 
our own history, Francis Lord Lovell, a court 
official. 

The name of this noble occurs in a distich once 
current in the metropolis, to the following effect :— 
“The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell the Dog, 

Rule all England under the Hog.”” 

Lapse of time has rendered the references in this 
couplet obscure, but they were well understood when 
it was put into circulation, and are readily explained. 
But, before proceeding, it may be stated that it was 
in a most unlucky moment for the city poet, Colling- 
bourne, that he ventured to compose and propagate 
the jingle. It cost him his life, for he was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered on Tower Hill for the effusion. 

The porcine animal, the “ Hog,” represented as 
lord-paramount, refers to Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, afterwards the usurper, Richard 111, of infamous 
memory. He obtained the nickname from his 
cognisance being a bristled boar; and a house in 
Leicester, where he passed the night before his 
death on Bosworth field, which subsequently be- 
came an inn, was called, after him, the Blue Boar, 
in honour of the circumstance. It is beyond our 
ability to account for the blue; but the name of a 
street in the neighbourhood, Blubber-lane, is a cor- 
ruption of Blue-boar-land. So much for time’s 
changes. The “ Rat” and “Cat” represent two of 
his minions, whose names are abbreviated—-Ratcliffe 
and Catesby—the instruments of his unworthy pur- 
poses. Of the former, we have no particulars at 
hand worth reporting. But the latter was a man 
of some estate at Ashby St. Legers, in Northamp- 
tonshire, brought up to the profession of the law. 
He represented that county in parliament, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons in 1483, 
the year of Richard’s usurpation, and perished three 


days after him, being taken prisoner at the battle | 


of Bosworth, and unceremoniously beheaded at Lei- 
cester. Lawyer-like, before execution he made his 
will with some minuteness, which is still extant. 
The Catesby who originated the Gunpowder Plot 
was his lineal descendant. 


at Minster-Lovell in Oxfordshire. 

puts the following speech into the mouth of the 

aspiring usurper, while Duke of Gloucester :— 
“Glo. Go, Lorell, with all speed to Doctor Shaw— 


Go thou (to Cat) to friar Penker ; bid them both 
Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard’s Casile.”’ 


The Dr. Shaw here mentioned was a friar of some | 


note, who, to further Richard’s design upon the 
crown, undertook to prove that the children of his 
deceased brother, Edward tv, were illegitimate, and 
therefore not entitled to the succession. He preached 


a sermon for this purpose at St. Paul’s Cross, Sun- | 


day, June 22nd, 1483, taking for his text a passage 
out of the apocryphal book of Wisdom: “The mul- 
tiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thriye, nor 


Lovell the “Dog,” so | 
called from his servility, was a man of high connec- 
tions, lord-chamberlain under Richard, with a seat | 
Shakespeare | 


DOLEFUL LEGEND OF LORD LOVELL. 


take deep rooting from bastard slips.” But hig 
hearcrs were neither edified nor impressed, for they 
responded to the harangue with a vacant stare. 

Lord Lovell survived the storms of the time, and 
made his last public appearance at the battle of 
Stoke, near Newark, fought in the cause of the im. 
postor, Lambert Simnell, June 16th, 1487, during 
the reign of Henry vit. He was seen to escape 
from the field, swimming his horse across the Trent, 
but was never heard of alive afterwards. But two 
| centuries afterwards, a subterranean chamber was 
accidentally discovered at Minster-Lovell, while the 
house was undergoing repairs, in which was the 
skeleton of a man seated in a chair, with his head 
reclining on atable. This is supposed to have been 
the insurgent chief, who confided himself to the care 
of a female servant, in a hiding-place which could 
only be opened from the exterior, was forgotten or 
neglected by her, and consequently died of starva- 
tion. The tradition to this effect cannot now be sub- 
stantiated ; but it was rife in the village in the last 
century. 

True or false, the romance of the “ Old English 
Baron,” by Walpole, is founded upon the incident, 
in which the discovery of the remains of a mur- 
dered Lord Lovell, immured in an oaken chest, in 
a supposed haunted apartment, is a principal feature. 
In the popular ballad, also, of the “ Mistletoe Bough,” 
the details of the story are varied, but the name is 
preserved. 

“They sought her that night, they sought her next day, 
They sought her in vain till a week passed away ; 
O’er the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot, 
Young Lovell sought vainly, and found her not. 

And years flew by, and their grief at last 
Was told as a sorrowful tale of the past ; 
And when Lovell appeared, the children cried, 
* See the old man weeps for his fairy bride.’ 
Oh, the mistletoe bough. 








At length an old chest which had long lain hid, 

Was found in the castle; they raised the lid; 

A skeleton form lay mouldering there, 

And the bridal wreath of a lady fair. 

Oh! sad was her fate, for in sportive jest 

She had hid from her lord in the old oak chest : 

It closed with a spring, and her bridal bloom 

Lay withering there in a living tomb. 

Oh, the mistletoe bough.” 

| All the pianos of England are familiar with 


strain. 








THE MAN OF ROSS. 


** But all our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man of Ross: 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her Winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow, 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 

Health to the sick, and solace to the swain ? 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread: 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate ; 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 
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Is there a variance? enter but his door, 
Balked are the courts, and contest is no more, 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 
Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do: 
Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply ? 
What mines so swell that boundless charity ? 
Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possessed—five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your blaze! 
Ye litile stars! hide your diminished rays. 
And what! no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown? 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name: 
Go search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 
Enough that virtue filled the space between, 
-Proved by the ends of being to have been.’”’ 





Pore. 

Ty a recent article on “The Severn and the 
Wye,” (p. 357, No. 441,) we gave some account of 
“the Man of Ross,” to whose memory the poet 
has consecrated a monument more enduring than 
brass or marble. Our readers may be interested 
in seeing a more detailed narrative of a visit to 
the scenes associated with the name of Jonn Kyr1e, 
and in learning some further particulars of his life 
and history. 

It was on a glorious summer day that I entered 
the picturesque little town of Ross in Hereford- 
shire. The eye is first arrested by the church 
spire, rising to the height of more than a hundred 
and twenty feet. This was erected according to 
Kyrle’s own designs, under his own superintend- 
ence, and not without considerable expense to 
himself. In commencing the work he had no idea 
that he should eventually find a chronicler of his 
interest in the house of God. All he thought was 
that the old steeple was in rather a dangerous 
condition, that a new one was necessary and would 
be ornamental to the neighbourhood, and sugges- 
tive of respect for the ordinances of religion. He 
therefore hoped that his fellow townsmen would 
not mind a little sacrifice on their part, while he 
was willing, free of expense to them, to be architect, 
clerk of the works, and money provider in general. 
He had the usual vestry contests to pass through 
when anything new is proposed; but at length “the 
heaven-directed spire,” as the poet styles it, crowned 
the grand old church. 

But hark! the silence is musically interrupted 
by the deep tones of a bell, and the air rises and 
falls with majestic waves of melody; and at its 
sound I see aged cripples, as well as hardy agri- 
culturists in smock frocks, wending their way to 
the sanctuary where the Man of Ross worshipped. 
The great bell, as it is styled, which gave out this 
harmonious invitation to the inhabitants to enter 
into their Maker’s gates with thanksgiving, was 
the gift of John Kyrle, and on it, in letters as well 
as the year 1695 could produce, his name is cast. 
To me its tones have more music in them, from the 
little fact that, when the bell was being cast, and 
the metal had reached molten burning heat, the 
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doubted fact, that upon the death of the subject of 
this notice, this bell fell down with a loud discordant 
crash. 

As the inviting bell quickens in its tone, I join 
those who are entering the church, and find that 
there are still ten minutes before divine worship 
commences. By my desire I am shown into the 
pew where the Man of Ross used to sit. A dusty, 
dirty, cushionless pew it is now—at least it was the 
day I sat in it; but at the same time it is the most 
remarkable pew I have ever sat in. Out of it rise 
two elm trees, supposed to be suckers from an elm 
which John Kyrle planted outside, but which, by a 
certain incumbent, was ordered to be cut down. 
The tradition is that, in vindication of the memory 
of the Man of Ross, these trees arose in the very 
pew in which he used to sit, to show the rector 
that even in his own church, John Kyrle the phi- 
lanthropist should be had in continual remem- 
brance. Let the tradition be of what value it may, 
there the trees stand inside the building, and when 
I saw them the sun was shining through a window 
behind the pew on their coats of green, and making 
them objects of considerable attraction to the 
stranger. The trees are certainly not more than 
sixty years old, and were about as thick as my arm. 

The church with which the Man of Ross was 
connected is a very large and beautiful structure ; 
but, before I have time to notice any of its many 
attractions, I involuntarily seek the resting-place of 
John Kyrle’s ashes. Near to the altar, and beneath 
a simple stone, I was told his remains were buried ; 
but, with the poet Pope, I looked in vain for some 
time for any “ monument, inscription, stone;” when 
one of those good useful old women that are always 
to be found in country churches, guessing the 
object I had in view, came to my assistance, and 
then I saw the tomb which, through the munifi- 
cence of Lady Betty Dupplin, a distant relative, 
had been erected to his memory in the year 1776. 
On the tomb, which is of pyramidal form, and com- 
posed of very beautiful variegated marble, there is 
what is supposed to be a portrait of the good man, 
accompanied by the following inscription :—* This 
monument was erected in memory of Mr. John 
Kyrle, commonly call the Man of Ross.” The 
portrait, I believe, might stand as well for any 
good, simple country gentleman of two hundred 
years ago, as for the Man of Ross; I may here 
mention, however, that he is generally described as 
a thin, spare man, that he dressed in the plainest 
possible manner, and wore the usual wig of the 
period. 

Having scen the monument of the Man of Ross, 
if my mind were not thoroughly preoccupied with 
his character and virtues, I might find sufficient in 
the grand old church where he worshipped to 
interest me for several hours. In it there are 
gracefully-executed monuments, and the archi- 
tecture at every step demands attention; but I 
leave other attractions for a future day, and stand 


Man of Ross took a silver goblet which had long | for a moment in the solemn graveyard adorned by 
been an heirloom in his family, and, after wishing | majestic elms, the planting of the Man of Ross. 


Success to the undertaking, threw it into the boil- 
ing, bubbling mass; and although I am not super- 
Stitious, I cannot help recording what is an un- 


| 
| 
| 
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There is something in the sudden breeze that 
springs up upon my leaving the building, which 
brings to my mind the words of Roscoe in respect 


\ 
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to the place: “I never remember having been so 
much pleased with a church and burial-ground as 
with this; the grey Gothic architecture, the ancient 
tombs, and the heaved turf, where so many name- 
less dead are laid at rest, the grand trees, rustling 
in the wind above, and the glorious prospect spread 





OF ROSS. 





without why or wherefore, we find him in Ross, 
with five hundred a year as his own, to do what 
good he could; and now, following the lines of Pope, 
I could see the good he was enabled to achieve in 
this place. He had great taste in architecture and 
gardening; and one of his first acts was tastefully 





ROSS, FROM THE WYE. 


out all around—it was the very poetry of earth, its 
beauty and its sadness.” 

Leaving the churchyard, I come to the market- 
place, where week after week John Kyrle supplied 
the poor with bread ; and busy fancy conjures up the 
picture of the widows and orphans, the blind and 
lame, the poor of every age, clustering round 
the benevolent one whose heart was larger than his 
means, and who would not merely have divided his 
last loaf with the suffering, but have given it to 
them entire. I could not help looking at the worn 
pavement, and thinking how it had been wasted 
away by the anxious feet of those who in hunger 
and destitution had often awaited his coming; and 
as the steep hill, on the top of which the market- 
place stands, sloped down before me, I saw the sor- 
rowful of two hundred years ago toiling up its ascent, 
to receive not only bread, but a smile of hope and 
encouragement, which would almost do as much as 
the food in helping them through another week. 
‘Fhe spot on which I was standing seemed a suitable 
one in which to review the life and labours of the 
Man of Ross, and, as I rested beneath the old red- 
sandstone market-place, these facts were brought 
vividly to my recollection. 

John Kyrle was born in the parish of Dymock, in 
Gloucestershire. During the time of the Common- 
wealth he was prosecuting his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, with a view to practise at the bar. 
We hear little about him until the year when 
Charles 1 did himself everlasting disgrace by the 
execution of Lord Russell, and then we find him 
in those troublous times sheriff of Herefordshire, 
and holding the post of magistrate. Suddenly, 





JOHN KYRLE’S SUMMER-HOUSE, 


to lay out a field which he had obtained on lease, 
for the recreation of his fellow townsmen, and to 
supply the town with fresh healthful water by the 
erection of a fountain. Still having the enjoyment 
and health of his neighbours at heart, he proceeded 
to hang with woods his own estate, and under the 
trees to place comfortable seats, where the weary 
traveller might rest and contemplate the beauties 
spread out before him. In this work of beautifying 
the neighbourhood, John Kyrle was not simply an 
on-looker; he worked himself with the labourers 
he employed, and many an interesting anecdote is 
told of his intercourse with the workmen. He then 
gave himself up to the improvement of the church, 
and to the welfare of the poor. Every day something 
or other was carried from his table to the aged 
poor in the almshouse; and, knowing something of 
medicine, he prescribed and made up the medicine 
for those who were too destitute to obtain medical 
assistance. 

He was exceedingly interested in the welfare of 
young people. He was a regular supporter of the 
Blue Coat School, and at his death left out of his 
small capital the sum of forty pounds to its funds. 
As the children of the school advanced in years, 
he was very anxious in respect to their future, 
and endeavoured to find them situations in which 
they might be both happy and useful. Many 
a portioned maid, many an orphan apprentice, 
blessed the good old man for the affectionate and 
munificent interest he manifested in their well-being. 
As a peace-maker among his neighbours, when 
jealousies and heart-burnings arose, he was invalu- 
able; he was a great foe to lawyers and law courts, 
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and all his influence went to make offended parties 
settle their differences amongst themselves, to 
shake hands in forgetfulness of the past, and in the 
resolution to be better friends than ever for the 
future. His house was always open for the poor 





MARKET-PLACE, ROSS, 


and needy. Round the kitchen fire was a large 
block of wood on which the poor used to sit, and, 
having been warmed and fed, would go away bless- 
ing their benefactor. Many anecdotes are told of 
his benevolence, of which the following is but a 
faint sample. “About a year after the death of the 
Man of Ross, which took place in the year 1724, 
when he had arrived at the great age of eighty- 
eight, a tradesman of the town came to his kinsman 
and executor, and said privately to him, ‘Sir, Iam 
come to pay you some money that I owed to the 
late Mr. Kyrle.’ The executor, asking his name and 
address and the amount of the debt, told him that, 
after looking over the old gentleman’s account 
book, he could not find any entry upon the subject. 
“Why, sir,” said the tradesman, “ that I am aware 
of: Mr. Kyrle said to me, when he lent me the money, 
that he did not think I should be able to repay it 
in his life-time, and that it was very likely you 
might want it and press me for it, before I.could 
make it up; ‘and so,’ said he, ‘I won’t have any 
memorandum of it besides what I write and 
give you withit; and do you pay my kinsman 
when you can: and when you show him this paper 
he will see that the money is right, and that he is 
not to take interest.’ ”’ 

Anecdote after anecdote of his goodness and 
worth was recurring to my mind, when I heard the 
bell give warning that if I wanted to catch my 
railway train I must delay no longer. I hurried 
down, casting a look at the house in which the 
good man died, but which has now undergone so 
many changes that its once venerable owner would 
hardly know it again, save for the rough drawing 
of a hedgehog on one of the doors, which he is said 
to have executed one day with some sharp instru- 
ment, when he was confined to his room by illness. 
I could see no trace of the almshouse where once 





the aged poor waited for their benefactor’s coming ; 
but a townsman, in strong Herefordshire accent, in- 
formed me, “it uzed to ztand zummut yahr!” The 
Blue Coat School, the hospital, the institutions in 
which he used to take so much interest and delight, 
have all disappeared; but as the train came up, 
it in my mind beat time to Pope’s melodious poetry. 
That the lesson of the good man’s life may be 
more practical, we conclude with Dr. Johnson’s 
comments on these lines, in his “ Life of Pope.” 
“Wonders are willingly told and willingly heard. 
The truth is, that Kyrle was a man of known integ- 
rity and active benevolence, by whose solicitation 
the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to 
his charitable schemes; this influence he obtained 
by an example of liberality exerted to the utmost 
extent of his power, and he was thus enabled to 
give more than he had. This account Mr. Victor 
received from the minister of the place, and I have 
preserved it, that the praise of a good man being 
made more credible, may be more solid. Narra- 
tions of romantic and impracticable virtue will be 
read with wonder, but that which is unattainable is 
recommended in vain; that good may be en- 
deavoured, it must be shown to be possible.” 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


PART Il, 


Tne important considerations referred to in the 
previous paper render the Channel Islands, to an 
Englishman, hardly more like a foreign country 
than the Isle of Wight. It is true that the native 
language is French: the proceedings of the courts 
of law, and the service in the parish churches, are 
conducted in that tongue, and it is generally 
spoken by the middle and lower classes, especially 
in the country parts. Nevertheless, English is 
well understood by all classes, and is the usual 
language of the shops and of society. There are 
also English chapels, which are more numerously 
attended than the French parish churches. In 
several of the latter, too, English services have 
been lately introduced in the afternoon. The 
children in the streets are already heard talking to 
one another in English, and there is every prospect 
that in a short time the French will be altogether 
superseded. 

Still, many interesting relics of Norman origin 
are in full foree—some, indeed, which have disap- 
peared from the parent state through its incorpora- 
tion with France. While preserving their allegiance 
to the throne, or rather to their own duke upon 
the throne, of England, the islanders have jealously 
kept aloof from the laws and usages of the English 
people. They contribute nothing to the British 
treasury. Guernsey and Jersey possess each its 
own constitution, being, in fact, independent states, 
like the petty principalities of Germany. Oddly 
enough, too, they are as tenacious of the distinctions 
that subsist between themselves as of the more 
important institutions which distinguish them from 
England and France. Each island regularly as- 
sembles its “ states,” composed, as in all the feudal 
monarchies, of the three orders of society, the 
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jurats (the island judges) occupying the place of 
the temporal nobility, the dean and clergy consti- 
tuting the spiritual estate, and the commons 
appearing by their elected representatives. The 
whole is presided over by the “bailiff” of the 
sovereign, who is also the chief justice. Laws are 
here enacted, subject of course to the approval of 
the crown, by whom also orders in council are 
occasionally issued, which have the force of law, 
because these Norman “states” never achieved 
the liberties of an English parliament. The law 
passed in England in 1840, to authorize marriage 
before the registrar, was twice rejected by the 
states of Guernsey, and finally introduced by an 
order in council, dated 3rd October, 1840. 

While submitting to the crown, however, the states 
and tribunals of the islands claim co-ordinate autho- 
rity with the parliament and courts of law in Eng- 
land. At one time they denied to the latter any au- 
thority whatever within the islands; but it is now 
agreed that the imperial parliament is supreme, and 
that the Queen’s writ, issued out of Westminster 
Hall, must be obeyed by the island courts. Still, they 
are not bound by any Act of Parliament unless 
expressly named in it, and their judicial proceed- 
ings are carried on in perfect independence of the 
English courts, an appeal only lying to the Queen 
in council. ‘l'axes there are none; a light duty on 
the importation of wine and spirits is applied to 
island purposes, while the military defence is paid 
for by Great Britain. The inhabitants, however, 
are bound to serve in their own militia. The 
bailiff and jurats exercise all the powers of the 
highest courts of law and equity. The former is 
appointed by the crown, but the latter are elected 
by the people, and all must be natives of the 
island. ‘The judicial proceedings are conducted in 
the French tongue, the barristers beimg called 
avocats, and the crown officers, who represent our 
attorney and solicitor-general, having the desig- 
nation of procureur-general and avocat-general. re- 
spectively. The court is always opened with 


prayer, read by the greffier or registrar ; but I was | 


sorry to observe it was little attended to by any 
but the judges. Twice a year, a cour @heritage is 
held for the appearance of the seiynewis or lords of 
the manor, who hold of the sovereign in the island. 
Being present on this occasion, at Jersey, I was 
amused to hear the Norman “ bishops, abbots, and 
abbesses” called in right of benefices once pos- 
sessed in the island, but which passed at the 
Reformation to the crown. The call was answered 
by the lieutenant-governor, who, in the full dress 
of a general officer, held up his hand for the ejected 
dignitaries ! 

On the same occasion I heard the oath adminis- 
tered to the advocates: they were publicly sworn 
to a faithful discharge of their office, and, among 
other things, not to undertake any cause which 
shall not appear to them founded in justice. This 
oath is the more stringent, because the advocates 
communicate direct with their clients, and not, as 
in England, through an attorney. They are conse- 
quently in a condition to form a better opinion on 
the real merits of the case than an English 
barrister. Yet, I could not discover that any great 








difference exists in point of practice between these 
courts and ourown. However commendable, then, 
the intention of this oath, it could only work as an 
impediment to justice, or a snare to the advocate’s 
conscience. Im many cases the real merits of a 
claim are not apparent, even to the parties 
concerned, till the other side has been heard; and 
if an advocate on his own private view is to refuse 
his assistance, the question cannot come to a 
judicial decision at all. This is the more im- 
portant in the island courts, because the bar is a 
close corporation, consisting only of a few persons 
admitted by the court, and the client, if rejected by 
one, can have little chance of inducing another to 
take a more favourable view of his case. In order, 
therefore, to prevent a failure of justice, the adyo- 
cate must take refuge in the maxim which obtains 
in England, that every man has a right to have 
his case tried, and, consequently, justice requires 
his advocate to make the best of it. But this 
maxim, though quite defensible in itself, stands in 
no need of the oath imposed on the advocates: in 
fact, it is only by a circuitous and undesirable 
process that it can be reconciled with its words. 
Another incongruity struck me in the jurats 
being appointed by popular election, and not from 
the legal profession. It is true that the London 
aldermen arrive at the bench after the same fashion, 
but the precedent is one “more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance ;” and, considering 
the important range of judicial authority in the 
islands, it would be surely better to select the 
puisne justices, like the bailiff, from the legal pro- 


fession, and by appointment of the crown, in prefer- 
ence to election by those on whose affairs they are 


to sit in judgment. <A royal commission is now 
sitting to examine into the state of the law and 
jurisprudence of the islands, and can hardly fail to 
recommend this reform. 

I was permitted to visit the jail at Jersey, which 
I found clean and well kept, under the care of the 
Sheriff, or, according to the Norman title, still in 
use, the “ Vicomte.” The prisoners were very few 
in number, only two being females, and they not 
convicted. It was distressing to see these young 
women, charged with a domestic theft, locked up 
before trial in a cell with an iron grating, like con- 
demned criminals. It seems that the police and 
the judicial authorities are combined in the same 
functionaries, and one place serves both for station- 
house and prison. The cells being quite separate, 
howevei, and the wards spacious, the ill effects may 
not be so great as one would think. 

In the end cell, when the huge bolts were drawn 
and the iron door turned on its axle, a boy of eleven 
years old crept from his corner like the mouse from 
the mountain. He had been charged with some 
petty theft, and, it appearing that he belonged to an 
Irish family, his parents were called upon either to 
quit the island with the whole family, or give se- 
curity in forty shillings for their good behaviour. 
This security they were unable to obtain, and the 
poor boy was kept in prison, without trial or exa- 
mination, till this singular law should be obeyed. 
The boy was well fed, it is true, and sent to school 
in the jail, with as much liberty as could be granted; 
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still, his appearance in a dungeon painfully affected 
both the bailiff and myself, and I rejoiced to hear 
the former, on the next court-day, order his dis- 
charge. 

Another curious specimen of island law pre- 
sented itself in the shape of a Londoner, alleged 
to be one of the swell mob, who complained loudly 
that he had been detained inore thai thiree months 
in jail without trial. The reason seems strange. 
He was indicted along with another person for pick- 
ing pockets ; the accomplice had been admitted to 
bail, and, being thus at liberty, kept constantly 
applying for a postponement of the trial. The pri- 
soner, who had either been denied bail or could not 
obtain it, was perpetually remanded; and, though I 
was assured of his guilt, I could not but sympathize 
with his complaints. The chief defect in the French 
procedure seems to be the extreme delay and post- 
ponements that it admits of, upon every pretence. 

In one point the island jurisprudence, though 
widely different from that of England, is in perfect 
accordance with the matured convictions of my own 
judgment. It excludes the unreasonable and in- 
jurious power of disposing of property by will. It 
is only with respect to personal estate, or in de- 
fault of legal heirs, that the possessor is entitled 
to exercise the power of bequest. Landed pro- 
perty, whether purchased or inherited, passes to 
the legal heirs, among whom parents are included 
in default of descendants. This simple and rational 


arrangement obviates at once all the innumerable 
evils endured in England, from the affectation of 
prolonging the existence of an individual after God 
has removed him from the land of the living. 


The 
earth is given for the sustenance of the successive 
generations of mankind. What can be more vicious 
in principle than for those who have enjoyed their 
turn during their natural lifetime, to be still med- 
dling after death with the enjoyment of their suc- 
cessors? Such a power is essentially inimoral, as 
being exempt alike from responsibility and correc- 
tion. Every act which a man does in his lifetime 
is open to censure, remonstrance, and amendment ; 
but the wrong which he leaves to take effect only 
when he is himself in the grave, is not only beyond 
the reach of argument and reproach, but beyond the 
repentance of the transgressor himself. It is a 
power which only begins to live when the agent is 
no more, and which must live on, creating mischief 
and heart-burning to successive gencrations, when 
the author of it may be torn with remorse in another 
world. When one reflects on the amount of litiga- 
tion, dissension, and misery created among the 
living by our unreasonable attention to the caprices 
of the dead, itis really wonderful that such an abuse 
should be tolerated. Half the time of our public 
courts is taken up in wrangling over the by-gone 
will of a person who has ceased to have any power 
of willing upon this earth for ever. Judges are 
employed, advocates retained, witnesses assembled 
in crowds, a whole county agitated and obstructed 
in its rightful duties, by an inquiry, prolonged for 
days, whether some foolish or wicked person, who 
has gone to his own account at another tribunal, 
Was at a given moment in a state to know his own 
mind, and what it was. It is not asked whether 
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the disposition he made is right, just, and fair to 
those who come after him—whether his intentions 
were honest or dishonest—whether he was mistaken 
or misled—but only if he knew what he was about. 
If so, the law will seize upon that one act in the face 
of a hundred duties, obligations, and even of more 
equitable arrangements executed at a prior date, and 
give it an unending vitality, precisely because the 
agent has lost that responsibility without which 
power is always immoral and destructive. In 
English law, in short, a «will is a Frankenstein. 

Consider the cases which every one must know 
within his own circle. A father is unreasonably 
exasperated against an unoffending child, and makes 
a will to his exclusion. The matter is afterwards 
explained, the parties are reconciled, but from indo- 
lence, and the reluctance that men have to make 
arrangements for death, the half-forgotten will still 
lurks in some dark corner of his desk. The father 
dies, and it leaps out to revive the old wrong and 
give permanency to a transport of mistaken and 
repented passion. 

Again, a will is made to the detriment of a 
child who may happen to be at a distance at the 
time, and to the unjust advantage of those who are at 
hand. Is it in human nature that the injured party 
should not suspect the favoured one of exercising an 
undue influence? In other cases, wills are made with 
a conscious intent to disappoint or even defraud—in 
some that I have known of, with the diabolical 
view of creating and perpetuating feuds among the 
survivors. Yet all this is rendered sacred by the 
irrational determination to give a fictitious existence 
to one who has ceased to exist, and to recognise 
action where there is no responsible agent. A. deed 
which is to take effect in this world only when the 
doer is gone to another, is a solecism in morals and 
jurisprudence which the legislature of the Channel 
Islands has been wise enough to avoid. 

The result of their more rational law of succes- 
sion, which was revised and modified by an order of 
council dated July 13th, 1840, is doubtless the sub- 
division of land to an extent which our English 
statesmen hold in abhorrence. The largest of the 
islands, in fact, would form but a paltry estate in the 
eyes of our great landowners. (Guernsey contains 
altogether some 15,000 acres, of which about 10,000 
are arable. There is, perhaps, not a property in the 
island exceeding fifty acres, and fewas large as thirty. 
Yet these minute subdivisions have been known to 
yield more than fifty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
while in England I doubt ifany one has yet reached 
forty. In regard to other productions, I was told 
that twenty tons of parsnips to the acre is no un- 
common return. The pasture is notoriously fine, 
sustaining the handsomest and most productive 
cattle perhaps in the world. A good Guernsey cow* 
gives eight quarts of milk, or a pound of its famous 
yellow butter, in the twenty-four hours. ‘The fruits 
and flowers are luxuriant beyond description. At 
an exhibition which I attended in Jersey, I saw 
fifty Chaumontel pears (the finest-flavoured fruit 
in the queen’s dominions) which weighed fifty-two 





* The Guernsey breed is the most carefully preserved. Those 
in England called Alderney and Guernsey generally come from 
Jersey. 
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pounds Jersey weight, or about fifty-eight pounds 
English. The large baking pear called belle de 
Jersey often exceeds three pounds each, and the 
grapes are so large and luscious that the royal table 
is regularly supplied from this island. 

This extraordinary productiveness is owing partly 
to the climate,* partly to the vraic, or seaweed, 
which forms a rich and inexhaustible manure, but 
very largely also to the spade husbandry resulting 
from the subdivision of the land and the density of 
the population. There is no pauperism and little 
immorality; and if they lack lordly landholders, 
enormous farms, or high scientific agriculture, the 
islands can boast, in exchange, a prosperous and 
contented people, groaning under no taxes, indus- 
trious, orderly, loyal, and religious. 

The state of the people is to me at all times a more 
interesting topic than the physical features of a 
country. Nevertheless, I must not fail to add my 
tribute to the well known loveliness of the island 
scenery. The bays that indent the coast open a 
succession of marine pictures of much beauty. The 
castle of Mount Orgueil in Jersey, (where the apart- 
ments of Prince Charles and the cell of Prynne the 
puritan are seen in curious proximity,) Elizabeth 
Castle in the same island, and Castle Cornet in 
Guernsey, are fine specimens of sea fortresses, while 
every point and rocky islet bristles with some pre- 
paration against the invader, which may interest the 
disciples of Vauban. In the interior, the islands are 
abundantly furnished with good roads leading 
through wooded dells and sunny slopes, which, 
though hardly equalling the best scenery in England, 


are always pleasing, and often, on a small scale, very 


picturesque. In the churches there is nothing to 
admire except the large congregations that fill them. 
The old parish churches are pewed and galleried in 
the worst state of a by-gone age. Many of them are 
without a communion table, the chancel being pewed 
up to the east wall, and a moveable table being placed 
beneath the pulpit, after the old Presbyterian model, 
for the celebration of the sacrament. The later 
edifices are arranged as in the churches of England. 
‘There are several Protestant Nonconformist chapels 
in both islands, but only a very small sprinkling of 
Roman Catholics. The schools are well attended 
to, and the general usage of learning two languages 
equally must tend to enlarge the intellect of the 
rising generation. Finally, let me add that the 
kind, cordial, and untiring hospitality of a refined 
and intelligent society has imprinted on my mind 
the most agreeable impressions of my ten days’ 
trip to the Channel Islands. A large number of 
English have pitched their tents there, attracted 
by the absence of taxes and the cheapness of living. 
The latter advantage, however, is fast disappearing 
before the equalizing powers of steam and tele- 
graph ; but it may be trusted the islands will never 
lose the greater charm of an indigenous and edu- 
cated gentry, endowed, if not with great riches, 
yet with that happy competency which is more 
conducive to real comfort, knit together by tra- 
ditional and family ties, and distinguished by a 





* In this respect, however, the islands are not suited to persons 
who rec juire a dry atmosphere, The quantity of rain is twice as 
great as in London, ° 





graceful and generous hospitality to the English 
visitor who has the good fortune to be introduced 
to their notice. 





THE BANDIT OF BALAGUER. 


Once upon a time, and that time very soon after 
the Inquisition was suppressed in Spain, a certain 
man, whose name I forget, but whom we may call 
Juan de la Vega y rey de los Bribones by way of 
shortness, came to reside at Tarragona, which, if 
you turn to your map and look for, will not be 
found very far removed from either Barcelona or 
Valencia, and midway between both. Morcover, 


if your map be a good one, you will also find, quite , 


close to the sea-coast, a place called Balaguer. 
Now this Juan de la Vega y rey de los Bribones 
was a gentleman, in the police court definition of 
the same; you will, therefore, for politeness sake, 
put Don. before his christian name whenever you 
chance to address him, and on occasions of extra- 
ordinary politeness you will be careful to put 
Senor before the Don. This Juan de la Vega was 
a man who ate, drank, and dressed well, though 
he was by no means merry. A certain sombre 
gravity of demeanour seemed natural to him. He 
was a man of few words, severe, and sometimes 
repulsive. He had the habit of eyeing one as- 
kance and never looking a man straight in the face 
when he addressed him. Altogether the Sefor 
Don Juan de la Vega was what the Scotch would 
call “ uncanny.” 

But the hidalgo had his good points, according 
to his own way of viewing the case. His house 
bristled with crucifixes, large and small; his walls 
were covered with the pictures of saints. He 
went to mass regularly when at home, and con- 
fessed from time to time. The Sefior Don Juan 
lived well, as I have said, though visible means of 
subsistence he had none. This was not, however, 
a matter for adverse comment or suspicion in a 
country where hardly anything fit to wear is made 
at home, and whence every foreign thing fit to 
wear is prohibited by the laws—people managing 
to get foreign goods notwithstanding. The seca 
was near; smuggler ships abounded. The Sefior 
Don Juan might, nay, he inust, do a little business 
in the smuggling line; he must be a contra- 
bandista. This conviction is a passport to respect 
in Spain. among a certain class; but, nevertheless, 
for some reason which I cannot explain, the Sefior 
failed to conciliate the respect of his neighbours, 
much less gain a hold upon their affections. Bit 
by bit the fact that he was not a contrabandista 
came out. That was clear; and being clear, the 
question arose with redoubled pertinence, what 
did the Sefor Don Juan do? He was destined to 
acquire a bad name in the end, as you will presently 
see; but among his vices I do not think drunken- 
ness can be laid to his charge. He was not a 
total abstainer either, as the sequel will make 
appear. From time to time the Sefior Don Juan 
drank wine, and he drank aguardiente; and “im 
vino veritas,” you know, I dare say; and so It 
happened in the end that a stoup of wine brought 
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truth from out of the reluctant mouth of the Sefior 
Don Juan de la Vega y rey de los Bribones. 

Hard by Tarragona, some good wild duck- 
shooting is to be had; and, seeing there are no 
game laws in Spain, one need not wonder that 
wild ducks found their way sometimes into the 
ollas of Tarragona. It was on one balmy evening, 
the sun just going down, when a party of wild 
duck-shooters returning from their sport, happened 
to encounter the Sefior Don Juan on a mountain 
path. Slung to his back was a carbine—a garni- 
ture which adorns almost every Spaniard in 
travelling; besides, what more probable on this 
occasion than that the Sehor Don Juan had been 
wild duck-shooting, like the rest ? 

“Buenas tardes, Sehor Don Juan,” said one of 

' the sportsmen, touching his sombrero. 

“Vaya usted con Dios,’ promptly replied the 
Don, touching his hat also and endeavouring to 
pass on. 

“ Nay, not so fast, hombre!” interposed a second 
sportsman. “ Vamonos! come, take a stoup of 
good wine,” continued he, unslinging a céntaro, or 
gourd travelling bottle. 

Now, in Spain, where refusal to cat or drink 
anything set before you is always an offence, the 
moody-minded sombre Don Juan had only to sit 
down and do as he was bid; there was no help for 
it. He quaffed a good stoup; and, seemingly not 
averse to the taste of it, he quaffed a second, 
whereupon his tongue was, in a measure, untied, 
so that he presently spoke imprudent words, as 
you shall hear. 

“I did not know you were a sportsman,” said 
one of the strangers, playing with the Seiior Don 
Juan’s carbine. 

“T don’t shoot birds,” replied the Don. 

So much he never would have spoken had it not 
been for the wine; but there was no particular 
harm in what he said after all, you sce; because 
he might have gone shooting wild boars or wolves. 
What if murders had been known to occur from 
time to time between Barcelona and Valencia, 
particularly at the pass of Balaguer? Are not 
murders common enough in Spain? Show me 
one mountain path on the Spanish Mediterranean 
coast where there are not memorials of them 
thickly studded—rustic crosses set up to hallow 
the spot, as is thought. Could anybody aver that 
Don Juan committed the murders? Was there 
ever & man mysteriously lost from Tarragona since 
the Don Juan de la Vega had come there to live? 
By no means. The impartial historian must admit 
that strangers to the spot had alone fallen victims 
at the pass of Balaguer; so that less heed was 
taken of the matter than there would have other- 
wise been. At length it came to pass that critics 
noted some strange points in connection with those 
murders. Each victim fell precisely on the same 
spot, and had been killed in exactly the same 
way, by a bullet passing through the middle of the 
forehead right into the brain. Moreover, each 
corpse when discovered was found lying on the 
back, decently laid out, arms and legs straight, 

yes closed ; and, still more strange to say, having 
4 crucifix on its breast. There seemed to be some- 
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thing supernatural in all this. People did not, 
care to inquire too narrowly into the causes of it. 
Balaguer came to be regarded as a haunted spot. 
Travellers who could, avoided the path, and those 
who could not, took care to go in company ; for it 
happened that none but lonely travellers had ever 
been known to fall in the pass of Balaguer. To 
examine the spot from afar was not an easy thing, 
on account of its being so much hemmed in with 
rocks. However, a herdsman once upon a time 
testified to having heard the report of a gun, and,,. 
looking towards the spot whence the report came,. 
saw a monster of gigantic stature, enveloped in 
flame, rush down along the crags, approach a 
certain spot, and, stooping down, place the mur- 
dered traveller on his back, arrange his limbs, 
kneel down close to him, apparently engaged in 
prayer, and finally lay a crucifix upon the corpse, 
and escape back to the mountain as abruptly as he 
came. 

At length the mystery was resolved; and before 
I tell you how it took place, please turn to the 
“ Leisure Hour,” No. 171, and note the description 
there of “Good Friday in Andalusia,” in which ar- 
ticle you will find an account of certain mummeries 
seen with my own eyes. You will find that a sort 
of Punch and Judy show, with puppets the size of 
life, takes place in Spain during Lent, sacred sub- 
jects being represented. Well, it so happened that. 
a certain proprietor of wooden puppets for Lent 
performances, and of great cleverness, had been 
starring it at Barcelona, under the proprietorship 
of a certain little man, whom we will call Pepe 
Morales. Pepe having drawn crowded audiences 
at Barcelona, wished to go to Valencia, and, all the 
bad repute of Balaguer notwithstanding, he deter- 
mined on following that route. Pepe Morales 
amongst his puppets had one of extraordinary 
cleverness, and the cleverness of it, I must hasten: 
to explain, was in the part where cleverness ought 
to be—I mean in the head. ‘That head could open 
its eyes, shut its eyes, laugh, bow, in short, do most 
things except think, and speak outright. Such a 
clever cabeza had never been made before; no won- 
der Pepe Morales set great store upon it. But 
clever as the wooden cabeza was, Pepe Morales had 
the notion that his own proper head was more 
clever still, and that he would be a blockhead in- 
deed, if, the choice being forced on him, he did not 
sacrifice the wooden cabeza for a cabeza (head) full 
of brains. So, remembering that he had to traverse 
the ill-starred mountain path of Balaguer, remem- 
bering that travellers were often murdered there, 
each by a bullet through the head, Pepe bethought 
himself of an expedient which you, reader, if of a 
thoughtful turn of mind, will have guessed already. 

Safety often comes of putting two heads together, 
you know, the proverb says; and so said Pepe 
Morales. So, mounting his mule, wrapping his 
capa or Spanish cloak about him, and closing it at 
the neck, quite over his own head, allowing his nose 
to poke out a little, whereby he could breathe, the 
intrepid Pepe Morales got a friend to stick the 
wooden head on the top of his own head; and, the 
cabeza being surmounted by a jaunty sombrero, the 
get-up looked human enough, I dare say, especially at 
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twilight, the hour when he elected to pass the defile | descriptive words in connection with it may not be 


of Balaguer. The better to try conclusions, Pepe 
desired his companions, (for there were many in 
his train,) to remain some distance in the rear, con- 
cealed in a turn of the path, whilst he passed on; 
telling them that, on hearing the report of a gun, 
they should quickly pass to the spot. Merrily Pepe 
trotted along, a fine-looking fellow enough, thanks 
to the cabeza. Step by step the spot fatal to so 
many was reached. Crack! is heard the discharge 
of a carbine. Up goes Pepe’s hand to the cabeza; 
off he falls, in true artistic style, just like a man 
killed outright. Pepe was not killed, however, but 
tightly grasping a knife under his capa. 

Very wide awake, though you might not have 
thought it, Pepe looked about him, and perceived, 
as the herdsman had before perceived, somebody 
clambering down the rocks—with these variations 
however: the clamberer was not monstrous in size, 
nor was he enveloped in flame. He was simply a 
man, not particularly ill-looking. 

He approaches stealthily, he lays hold of Pepe’s 
leg, and, much quicker than I can recite it to ‘you, 
Pepe jerks away his wooden head, casts aside his 
cloak, and cuts with his knife right and left at the 
stranger. 

The latter screamed with vigour. He did not 
get much wounded, and Pepe was a little man; but 
the Sefor Don Juan (for it was no less than he) was 
so astounded at the mystery of the case, that he 
made no attemptat resistance. By this time Pepe’s 
companions came to the rescue, bound the stranger 
hand and foot, delivered him over to the nearest 
alcalde, and in due course of time the Sefor Don 
Juan de la Vega was garrotted. 

This villain, it transpired, had been a familiar or 
servant of the Inquisition. The servant of those 
whose professed object it was to make people repent, 
had a very poor notion of repentance for his own 
sins. To the last he protested he had nothing to 
repent of. “The taking of a man’s life is in itself 
a small matter,” he would say, “ provided you see 
to the welfare of his soul. I have taken many a 
life, but I always gave the soul a passport to hea- 
ven, by praying over the corpse, and decking it 
with a crucifix.” 

Well now, reader, you perhaps consider this a 
mere tale to while away a leisure hour. I do not. 
I believe it to be true. It passes for true on the 
spot, and has been more than once published in all 
its leading particulars, as I have told them. 


NEWGATE MARKET. 


Axnovut midway on the south side of Newgate Street, 
and compressed into a small quadrangle formed by 
Ivy Lane on the east, Paternoster Row on the south, 
Warwick Lane on the west, and Rose Lane on the 
north, stands Newgate Market—a retreat seldom 
visited, I should imagine, by any but those who 
have a vital interest in its concerns, since it offers 
but little of novelty to attract the curious idler, 
and is decidedly one of those mysteries which the 
timid or fastidious would not care to penetrate. 
Under these circumstances, I think that a few 





amiss. 
Newgate Market, established for the sale of dead 
meat, game, poultry, and vegetables, had its stand- 


| ing originally in Blow-bladder Street; but, being 


destroyed by the great fire of London, Sir Chris. 
topher Wren, during his superintendence of the re. 
storations and improvements in the city of London, 
rebuilt it on its present site; and the Green Market, 
formerly consolidated with it, was at the same time 
removed to Farringdon Street, where it now stands. 
From that date (1670) Newgate Market has been 
held by the Corporation of the City, under a lease 
of forty years, renewable for ever, at a rent of £4 
per annum, granted by the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s, to whom the site belongs. 

The market is ofan oblong form, extending east 
and west 195 feet, and 149 feet from north to south. 
It has a commodious market-house, a clock and bell 
turret in the centre, and capacious vaults and cel- 
larage below; the shops or stalls (whichever you 
may please to call them) forming the boundary of 
the market, and the various suffocating little 
avenues that conduct into Newgate Street, Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row, and Warwick Lane, being 
occupied by a vociferous class of men in greasy blue 
frocks, who are the salesmen, and whom you may 
see—if you have the curiosity to loiter for a moment 
and bring your eye to bear upon any one of the said 
avenues—swarming there at all hours of the day, 
like so many blue-bottles round a sugar-jar. These 
shops or stalls (sixty-eight in number) are rented by 
the week; and I am told by the intelligent clerk of 
the market, to whom I have gone for information, 
that, were there five times as many, occupants 
would be found for them all. He makes this reve- 
lation to me at eleven o’clock on a certain morning, 
when we are sitting in a species of stout sentry- 
box, whick forms his official retreat, discussing the 
heads of the present paper. He is a stout healthy 
looking man, this clerk, of about forty; pleasantly 
garrulous upon what is evidently his pet topic—the 
market; and displaying, moreover, a respectable 
amount of information of a general character. 

His house looks out upon what is called the 
“ Market Square,” an open space where the carts 
of the wholesale buyers—for the most part metro- 
politan butchers and poulterers—congregate as 
early as four o’clock in the morning on Mondays 
and Saturdays, which are the busiest days of the 
week. The wholesale trade is usually over by two 
o'clock in the afternoon; but there is no fixed time 
for closing the market, the retail business continu- 
ing till a late hour. 

I ask my friend the clerk how the dead meat, ete. 
consigned to the market is brought there. He 
replies: “ Well, sir, some of it reaches us by road- 
waggon direct, some by railway and thence by 
van, and some by water and thence by van, ac- 
cording, you see, to where it comes from. We get 
the chief part of our English beef, for instance, from 
Norfolk, our mutton from Lincolnshire, and our pork 
and bacon from Berkshire and Hampshire: that 
comes byrailway. Then, again, a considerable quan- 
tity of beef is consigned to us from Spain; while the 
beef and mutton, which come from Scotland (espe- 
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cially Aberdeen) and France, are of course brought 
by water. The principal counties sending both live 
and dead meat to London, are Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire.” 

«“ What weight of dead meat should you think 
reaches you by railway per week, speaking in round 
numbers P” 

“ Well, sir, it’s quite impossible to say. Why, 
Mr. Moseley, (the traffic manager of the Eastern 
Counties Railway.) when he was examined in 
January, 1850, before the City Commissioners, 
in reference to the proposed removal of the live 
cattle market at Smithfield, made a statement re- 
specting the weekly amount of meat pitched by that 
company alone, which was all but incredible. He 
said that this mode of consignment was rapidly in- 
creasing ; that, since 1845, it had increased so much 
indeed that, whereas in that year the quantity of 
meat carried by them per week did not amount to 
more than 100 tons, it was then (in 1850, the date 
of his examination) upwards of 600 tons; and that, 
in the Christmas of the same year, they pitched (I 
should explain to you, sir, that the word ‘ pitch’ 
means ‘to unload’) no fewer than 1000 tons of 
dead meat, game, and poultry.” 

“Now,” I asked, “is the amount of this kind of 
business done by the Eastern Counties Railway a 
fair example of the traffic on the other lines ?” 

“Oh, dear no!” was the brisk reply. “I should 
think that the meat traffic on the Great Northern 
line would pretty near double that on the Eastern 
Counties.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “that the largest consign- 
ments are made about Christmas time.” 

“Yes, sir. We reckon the busiest time of the 
year to be from the beginning of December to the 
end of February. We are no ways slack at the 
worst of times, but during those three months the 
market is in what I may call a‘skurry.’” 

I next interrogate him concerning the average 
price which the different meats fetch in the market. 
To this he is unable to make answer. ‘“ You see,” he 
says, in explanation of his difficulty, “ nothing varies 
somuch as the price of meat. Good beef may some- 
times be had for as little as fivepence a pound, 
and I’ye known it to be as much as a shilling for 
the pound. I am speaking now of first class meat. 
But there are three kinds sold here; namely, the 
best, which is bought up by the large butchers and 
retailers ; the second class, which meets with pur- 
chasers amongst the smaller tradesmen, sausage 
makers, and so on; and the third, or worst class, 
which finds its way to the cheap dining-rooms, and 
to the tables of those who, not being blest with too 
much money, prefer to have meat of an inferior 
quality rather than none at all. But you must un- 
derstand that the meat is wholesome enough, and 
has been killed in the regular way. Bad or diseased 
meat is not allowed to be sold. And in order to 
prevent this, the market has its Inspector, whose 
duty it is to examine all meats exposed there for 
sale, to see that they are fit for human food, and 
generally to watch that no bad meat is sold. In 
Co-operation with him we have besides the General 
Inspector, who visits the market periodically, and 
Who is also the Inspector of Slaughter-houses. 





“T suppose,” I slyly hinted, “ that those lament- 
able foibles which are occasionally observable in the 
rest of the trading community, are not without 
their parallels here, and that you have sometimes 
to call in the assistance of the inspector of weights 
and measures ?” 

“Just that, sir. We find the inspector of: 
weights and measures for the east of ‘London, a 
good deal of employment one way and another. 
No later ago than yesterday a man brought a piece 
of meat to me which he had just bought in the 
market, and which he was told weighed over one 
pound seven ounces. I weighed it, and found it to 
be two ounces short of a pound. The man didn’t 
want to make a row about it, he said, so he took 
the meat back to the salesman, who made up the 
short weight and apologized for what he was 
pleased to call a ‘mistake.’ And he was right, sir. 
He'd have found that little deficiency of nine ounces 
one of the greatest mistakes he ever made in his 
life, if our inspector of weights and measures had 
been in the way.” 

“What other officials are employed in the 
market ?” I inquired. 

“Three, sir. Your humble servant, (who lives 
on the spot,) a beadle, and an assistant beadle.” 

“ The business of the first of the two last-named 
officials being, as I suppose, to adjust any little 
differences that may arise between the gentlemen 
in the blue frocks; and of the latter, to assist in 
removing them if the said difference should assume 
a belligerent aspect ?” 

“Come, that’s a funny way of putting it, how- 
ever,” rejoined my friend the clerk, with a chuckle. 
“ But it’s true enough, too. Take us altogether, 
we're a rough lot, sir; there’s no denying that.” 

“Now there are some parts of beasts which 
cannot be used for food; such as the hides, for 
instance. What becomes of them?” 

I had touched my companion on his weak point 
—general information; he rushed into a complica- 
tion of facts, extending into an harangue of some 
half-an-hour’s duration, which I may briefly put as 
follows :— 

“ When a beast has been killed, the hide or skin 
(as it may happen to be, for the two things are 
very different) is removed from the carcase with 
the horns and hoofs attached; if a skin, it is 
taken to the skin-market at Bermondsey, or if a 
hide, to the Leadenhall hide-market ; the purchase 
and sale (wholesale) of the hides and skins being a 
private speculation between the carcase-dealer and 
the hide or skin-salesman, and preliminary, you 
understand, to the meat being sent to this market. 
Now there is just this difference between a hide 
and a skin. A hide is what I may call the outer 
pecling that is removed from the carcase of a bull, 
an ox, or a cow; the skin, that which is obtained 
from the flaying of calves, sheep, and goats. From 
this skin, which, being thin and fine in grain, is 
best suited to the purpose, parchment is made, as, 
I dare say, the lawyers don’t require to be told. 
And it is made in this way, for I’ve often seen it 
done. When the hair or wool is removed from 
the skin, it is placed in a lime-pit for a while, and 
then stretched on a square wooden frame drawn ° 
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tight by pegs. It is then scraped on the flesh side 
with a blunt iron, then wetted with a bit of moist 
rag covered with powdered chalk, and rubbed well 
with pumice stone. Then it is let be, for a spell; 
and then the same thing over again, two or three 
times. When it is dry, the skinner takes it out of 
the frame and sends it to the parchment maker, 
who lays it ona sort of sack stuffed with flocks 
and scrapes it with a sharp tool till it is pretty 
even all over, and not thicker in one part than 
another. Then he trims it up round the edges, 
and—there you hayg your parchment. 

“The hide, which is too thick and coarse to be 
used for this purpose, is however equally useful in 
many other ways. For instance, we have it on 
the covers of our books, on the outside of our trunks, 
in the inside of our hats, on our feet, round our 
legs (leastwise we rough ‘jokers’ do), in our hands 
as a whip, and about our horses as harness; we 
have it also in the buckets of our fire-engines, in 
the hose, and it would be difficult to say in how 
many other forms. But previous to this, it has 
to undergo a process called ‘tanning,’ which is 
the turning of hides into leather by the application 
of a.sort of vegetable extract called ‘tanrin.’ The 
horns and hoofs. being first removed, the hides 
are placed in a tan-pit (filled with water) between 
layers of oak-bark, and remain there for three or 
four months; by that time the bark (or tannin) is 
exhausted, because the hides have absorbed it 
through their pores, which the water has opened, 
and have become slightly coloured by it. Fresh 
bark is then added, with a similar result, and so on, 
the process varying from one to four years, according 
to the thickness of the hides and their quickness of 
absorption. They are then removed, and hung in 
an open shed to dry, and while drying are occa- 
sionally made hot and rubbed, or passed between 
rollers to make them firm and close. You may 
see lots of these hides, sir, as you leave London by 
the Brighton line, hanging in rows to dry in the 
different tan yards. And you may smell ’em too, 
sir, for the matter of that, for tanning is not what 
you may call an agreeable trade. 

“There is also an after process which some thin 
hides have to go through, called currying; about 
which I have not time to tell you now, and which 
is employed for the purpose of giving an extra 
smoothness and suppleness to the leather.” 

I asked my courteous informant to what use 
the horns and hoofs of a beast were put when 
detached from the hide. 

“That’s more than I can tell you, of my own 
knowledge,” he rejoined, after a pause. “From 
the hoofs, as well as from some portion of the horn, 
both glue and ammonia are obtained ; and the horns 
are made into combs, knife and umbrella-handles, 
the tops of whips, buttons, snuff-boxes, drawer- 
knobs, and heaps of things.” 

Perceiving, by this time, that I had pretty well 
exhausted my friend’s stock of general information, 
if not his patience also, I thanked him for the 
information he had given me,- and wished him a 
good day. It was now two o’clock, r.m., and the 
last of the butchers’ carts, with its load of meat for 
. retail sale, was leaving the market square, home- 
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ward bound. Threading my way through the 
bawling, bustling, helter-skelter multitude of blue- 
frocked men, who may be found there any day of 
the week save Sunday, when the market appears 
an undisturbed solitude of ruinous old sheds, I 
followed in the wake of the last butcher’s cart, and 
bent my steps towards home. 





INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR IN GERMANY. 
Dvrine Napoleon’s wars in Germany, a French reziment, 
on its march through the country, was quartered on the 
inhabitants of a certain village. Among the soldiers was 
one of a remarkably fierce and savage aspect, with a black 
beard, surmounted by an immense quantity of bristly hair, 
who, in his gestures and whole demeanour, affected to 
personify the wild man of the woods. The farmer upon 
whom he happened to be billeted was terrified at the 
sight of his guest, and told the officer that he would agree 
to take, in the place of such a savage, two of a less 
ferocious appearance. The officer agreed, and took the 
soldier to other houses ; but, receiving the same answer, 
he turned him into the street to find a lodging for him- 
self. This happened on an evening when the few mem- 
bers of the society (Moravian) met for edification in the 
hall of one of their number, who acted as their leader and 
kept them together. He was standing at his door, and 
saw the poor man passing by more than once. At length 
he asked him on whom he was quartered. The soldier 
answered, that no one would take him in. The Brother, 
though somewhat alarmed by his fierce looks, on being 
assured that he would behave decently, feeling pity for 
him, showed him into his house, On seeing the benches 
placed in order, and a little organ in the hall, he asked if 
it were a church, and was answered, that he would soon 
see the use to which these things were applied. He sat 
down in astonishment. The company assembled, a 
hymn was sung, a portion of Scripture read and a prayer 
offered up. The poor man was deeply affected, and ex- 
claimed: ** You are a happy people. Would God I were 
like you! But I hear none of these things. I ama poor 
wretch, and shall be shot in the next battle.” The 
Brethren spoke kindly to him, and directed him to that 
Saviour who will cast none out, not even the worst. By 
the kindness of his charitable host, he now got a good 
supper and a night’s lodging. 

In the morning early he went out and sought the far- 
mer who had first thrust him away, whom he demanded 
to see, and then informed, how and where he had found 
much more comfortable quarters. The farmer laughed 
him to scorn ; and, being a great enemy of the Brethren, 
replied that he was very welcome to join those wretched 
pietists, but as for himself, he would never enter their 
house. “ But you shall, though,” cried the rough soldier, 
enraged at hearing his hospitable friends abused: “you 
shall attend this very day at their evening worship, and 
I will come and fetch you, and take no denial.” He was as 
good as his word. At the proper time he appeared at 
the farmer’s door, who, terrified by his determined man- 
ner, accompanied him, and, to the surprise of all present, 
was found seated next to his conductor, who fairly 
mounted guard over him. But now the Lord’s time 
was come. The wrath and fright of the poor farmer 
vanished; and, touched by a Divine power, he sought 
and found forgiveness of sin through the atoning blood of 
Jesus. He went home in a very different state of mind 
from that in which he entered the house, and by his testi- 
mony his wife and family were awakened to a sense of 
their lost estate by nature, and with prayer and suppli- 
cation sought and obtained the same mercy. The con- 
version of this man and his family created a great sensa~ 
tion in the village, and proved the means, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, of the conversion of many 
souls. We are not told what became of the poor soldier, 


but we will hope that what he heard and felt was not 
lost upon him, and perhaps, in the day of battle, was 
brought home to his soul.—La Trobe’s “ Letters.” 











